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Young men like to speak of "breeze and moonlight"
And of their victories over waves and storms.
Money without beauty will not promote genuine feeling,
Beauty without money will also end in failure.
And even if you have both money and beauty,
You must above all practice solicitude,
For he who can read his fair lady's thoughts
Only he is without peer in the arena of love.
This poem is written to the tune known as "Moon over the West
River" and expresses a most profound truth in matters concerning
"breeze and moonlight." "The courtesan loves a handsome face,
but Madame loves gold/' goes the saying, and accordingly he who
has the beauty of P'an An and the wealth of Teng Tung will
find no trouble in making himself generally welcome and in being
lord in the castle of fair bandits. However, this is only true to
a certain extent, for even more important than money and beauty
is the lesson contained in the words fang ch'en. As a compound the
expression simply means "to assist," but the root meanings of the
individual words are more suggestive, for pang means the upper
part of the shoe, and ch'en means the lining of a garment, both
indispensable parts that make up two harmonious wholes. With
proper "assistance" a lady with one part loveliness will appear like
one with ten, while by the same token proper "assistance'* will
conceal what defects she may have. That is what is meant by
fang ctien, that and such little things as maintaining an attitude